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DOROTHY KUHN OKO HONORED 
AT TRENTON LABOR=LIBRARY MES TING 


Robert B, Immordino, Secretary of IVE Local FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 
455 in Trenton, N.J., hes informed us that 
a framed certificate for "Distinguished Ser- San Francisco: The Joint 
vice in recognition of her long ond continu- Committee reports to the 
ing service in behalf of labor-library rela- Adult Services Division 
tionship" was presented to the Chairman of Page 
the Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups, Dorothy Kuhn Oko, by the Mercer San Francisco: 
County Central Labor Union, AFL, and the Cen- Right to Work Laws: What 
tral Jersey Industrial Union Council, CIO, at Librerians should know 
a meeting in Trenton on April 18, 1956. The about them 
meeting on library service to labor was spon- Page 
sored by these two groups in cooperation with 
the Trenton Free Public Library and featured 
Mrs, Oko as the main speaker. A display in- Mrs. William Knowland, 
cluding four posters by a member of IVE local Mr. John A. Sessions, and 
455 was also prepared for the meeting. Mr. Samuel Gompers 

Page 6 
Forty persons, including the mayor of Trenton, 
attended. Five libraries end thirteen labor 
groups were represented. News items about this Postscript: The Right 
meeting appeared in two Trenton daily news- of Free Speech 
papers, and in the mewsletters of two local Page 7 
unions. Mr. Immordino reports that additional 
activities to develop lebor-library coopera- Right to Work Laws, 
tion are in the planning stage. selected reading list 
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. The Joint Committee Reports to the Adult Services Division 


At the membership meeting of the Adult Services Division, the various committees 
reported on their activities for the past year. Since each had been asked to make 
the report lively, using some kind of adult education technique, we decided to use 
the "turnover talk" to explain what the committee is and what it does. Though the 
whole affair was very impromptu, it was effective, and those present found it 
informative, as well as entertaining. 


Pictured below, giving the presentation, are (left to right) Helga Eason, Joseph 
Klimberger and Dorothy Kuhn Oko. 
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RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS - WHAT LIBRARIANS NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THEM 


Introduction. This was the tonic «t the open meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups, held at the San Francisco Conference on Wednesday, 
July 16th, As those of you who were present know and as some of you may have heard, 
it was a very lively meeting. Despite much competition from other ALA meetings the 
room scheduled to hold 100 wes packed to capacity. Many librarians expressed regret 
before and many more after that they hed to miss the "show", 


Thelma Jackman, Librarian, Social Science Department of the Los Angeles Public 
Library and a member of the Comaittee had valiantly undertaken to obtain speakers 

for this controversial topic, The AFL and the CIO of California had agreed that John 
Henning, Reseerch Director of the California State Federation of Labor should present 
the labor point of view. The Citizen's Committee for Democracy in Labor Unions, 
which is the California counterpart of the National Right to Work Committee, arranged 
to have John H. Painter, an attorney, present their side. Mrs. Jackman presided, 
introducing the speakers, and then turned the meeting over to Dorothy Kuhn Oko, 
Chairman of the Joint Comittee, to lead the discussion. 


Just What is this Right-to-Work Law? Before we go further in our report on the meet- 
ing, let us try to make a few facts clear. Unfortunately, this was not done either 
before or during the presentation. Since space does not pernit an elaborate expla- 
nation, we quote from what seems to us a succinct objective summation, given by Orme 
W. Phelps, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles, 
in his pamphlet Union Security: 








"The third general area of union-security regulation is found in the state 
laws. By the end of 1952, seventeen states had placed restrictions upon 
compulsory unionism. In thirteen of them, with so-called 'right-to-work' 
laws or constitutional amendivents, all forms of union security were pro- 
hibited. These jurisdictions were: Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The preponderance of southern and agri- 
cultural states is obvious, In three other localities --- Colorado, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin -- agreements requiring union membership as a condition of 
employment were ruled valid only if an election had been held and a given 
percentage of the employees voted in favor of the arrangement. In 
Massachusetts, union security was permitted, but loss of membership was 
restricted to violation of union discipline and failure to qualify for 
the job. 


The complete exclusion of compulsory unionism in thirteen states is 
accomplished by a 'right-to-work! provision, passed either by the legis- 
lature or by a general referendum, The form is simplicity itself and the 
result is to make any kind of union preference illegal, The Flwrida 
amendment, passed in 19), for example, provides: 'The rights of persons 
to work shall not be denied or abridged on account of membership in any 
labor union or labor organization,!" 


For a fuller discussion of the meaning and principles involved we refer you to Right- 
to-Work Laws, by William R. McIntyre and many items listed in the Selected List on 
page 9. 








How Important is this Issue? Eighteen states now have such a law on their statute 
books. They are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Cerolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virgina, In fifteen other states, the question 
hed been before the voters and may again be introduced for action in the coming year. 
Both labor and management will be concerned with either »vassave or repeal. This 
means that the Right-to-Work issue will continue to be very much alive throughout 
the country, Even in New York where no such law was pending, Labor Education Service 
reports that 10 per cent of its requests for help on a specific topic dealt with this 
question, Students will continue to write reports, Management will still be looking 
for arguments in supoort of their position. Labor will still be trying to educate 
their members on what they consider to be wrong in the proposed laws. JLibrarians 
can and should be prepared to help all comers, 


Some of the Points Mede by the Speakers. Pro and Con. Since neither speaker had a 
prepared pai paper we are merely summarizing their remarks. This material is based on 
notes taken during the meeting by a stenographer and two librarians. 





Mr. Painter, who supported the Right-to-Work laws, explained that he represented no 
group but that he spoke as a lawyer who believed in the "rightness" of the law. He 
pointed out thet librarians belonged to the American Library Association of their 
own choice and not of necessity. He maintained that forcing workers or anyone to 
belong to an organization not of their free will spelled the death knell of collective 
bargaining. He gave two examples of industries, where picketing had gone on despite 
the fect that the workers had voted against forming a union or in which organizers 
had persuaded the employer to sign up their workers without the workers! consent. 

He repeatedly asked "Why do unions not do their own organizing? Why do they need 
this weapon to make people join the union?" Forcing the employer to sign a contract 
gives the union leader undue power; forcing workers to join unions without convincing 
them of the merits of belonging gives the union unwarranted strength. The Right-to- 
Work proponents advocate that workers should have the right to decide whether they 
want to belong to a union or not. He defined the various kinds of "shop" agreements 
and also quoted from the California proposition to be considered by the voters in 
November. He pointed out that in most European countries - France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany and Austria - compulsory unionism is out- 
lawed. Labor's arguments that Right-to-Work lews are really "Right-to Wreck" laws, 
he insisted, were fallacious, This is the same type of furor thet labor leaders 
raised eleven years ago when the Taft-Hartley Law was being considered. Figures, he 
pointed out, prove their claims to be wrong. Before 1953 autoworkers did not have a 
union shop, nevertheless their membership had increased enormously. Similarly, al- 
though the Railway Labor fct prevented compulsory unionism the membership in railway 
unions had tripled between 193) and 1954. He urged that compelling workers to join 
unions in order to hold a job, means that it not only may deprive the non-conformist 
of his chence to earn his livelihood but it may also force the honest hardworking 
citizen to belong to such corruptorganizations as the Teamsters! Union. The right to 
quit a union as well as the right to join a union, he said, were the most important 


safeguards against corruption and for the preservation of democracy in the labor 
movement. 


Mr. Henning explained that, while he was on the staff of the American Federation of 
Labor State body, he could also speek for the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
since the merger of the two in the state was about to take place. He went on to say 
that the real purposes of these laws are revealed by the kind of people who sponsor 
them. In California, they are members of the old-time wealthy families who have 
fought against every kind of social progress, whether it was social security or 
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minimum wages or other such laws, But, he said, there are many people prominent in 
politics and elsewhere who oppose the laws. Even the late Senator Taft when discuss- 
ing revision of the Taft-Hartley Act maintained that the union shop wes justified if 
the majority of workers voted for it, Mr. Henning stated thet from 1947 to 1951 six 
million workers have voted in forty-six thousend shop elections; 97 per cent of these 
elections established the right of the union to bargain for the workers in the shop; 
91 percent of the workers in these elections voted for a union shop. The union shop 
does not deprive the worker of his right to protest against malpractice or to voice 
his disagreement with the way the union is being run, He has the right to make his 
protest at union meetings and if he feels strongly enough he can orgenize a movement 
for decertification. While this requires a vote of a majority of the members it can 
be done. There can be no equality in collective bargaining without a union shop. 

No one man can speak up against a corporation. Membership of all workers is essential 
if unions are to maintain their acheivements. Furthermore, he insisted, a man has no 
right to share in the gains unions have made unless he is willing to support the 
organization that has fought for him, Organized labor hes led the fight for better 
conditions both inside the shop and out. They have worked for child labor laws, for 
the public school system, for workmen's compensation and social security. He agreed 
that the right to work is sacred but, he asked, doesn't the employer impose limits 

on this right when he selects one worker rather than another, because of skills or 
because of age, or for a dozen other reasons? The union shop does not deprive a man 
of his right to work, but merely tries to insure that all men work under more ade- 
quate conditions. Unless the union can speak for all the workers it cennot speak 
effectively, he concluded. 


Spirited Discussion Followed. Mrs, Oko, before throwing the meeting open for ques~. 
tions, explained that the Joint Committee in planning such progrems hoped to acquaint 
librarians with some of lebor's current concerns, Questions addressed to the two 
speakers rather than debate from the floor, she felt, would better cerry out the 
intent of the committee. 





Thereupon, Mrs. William Knowland, wo was the guest of her sister Mrs. Ruth Caldwell, 
a trustee of the Oakland Public Library, rose to ask the first question. She asked 
why libraries, despite their avowed purpose of presenting all sides of a question, 
allowed so biased a book as the Sessions-Taft shortened version of the two volume 
edition of Gomper's Seventy Years of Life and Labor to be pleced on their shelves. 
Mr, Henning suggested that Mrs. Knowlend was objecting to the book on the ground that 
the editors had omitted Mr. Gomper's remarks on "voluntarism." Because this question 
did not seem directly related to the topic at hand, Mrs. Oko asked thet an opportuni- 
ty be given to others to present their questions. (For further development of this 
point, we refer you to p. 6 of this issue of the NEWSLETTER. ) 








We append here a few of the questions and answers that followed: 


1. Are labor people as well as management represented on the Right-to-Work Committee? 
Mr. Henning replied that there were < few but that they were not representative of 

the labor movement and that there were at least as many if not more employers who 
were on the side of labor against the Right-to-Work laws. 


2. Is there an open shop where an employer refuses to hire union members? This was 
forbidden when the yellow-dog contract wes outlawed. 


3. Could the Joint Committee suggest references that would help readers understand 
the philosophical implications of the right-to-work? Mr. Henning cited the positions 
taken by various church groups on this legisletion, positions taken on the basis of 
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morality. Mr. Painter referred to a book by Rev. Edward A. Keller against the Right- 
to-Work laws and a statement on morality in unions by Cardinal Spellman. Mrs. Oko 


later cited John Stuart Mill's essay On Liberty as a good one from which to get a 
philosophical background, 


4. Do most of the laws so far enacted provided for enforcement of the so-called 
"protective measures"? The California law as proposed has no such provision. 


5. If a member is dissatisfied with his union, has he no recourse, must he continue 
to pay dues? Mr. Henning explained further about decertification and Mr. Painter 


commented that unless the Right-to-Work laws were passed he felt the workers' case 
was hopeless. 


6. Hannis Smith, President-elect of the Adult Services Division asked "Is there a 
book or a bibliography that both sides agree is a good one on the subject?" Mrs. 

Oko answered that there were no books that dealt adequately or unbiasedly with the 
question. Pamphlets or periodical materials were available but they mostly presented 
one or the other side. Several such lists had been prepared, of which some examples 
were on display in the room. She agreed to prepare a selected list to be included 

in the use of the NEWSLETTER. (see p. 9) 


In closing the discussion, Mrs. Oko urged everyone to take along the "Kits" which 
contained material issued both by the AFL-CIO and the Right-to-Work Committee. She 
also called attention to the other items on display. 


Each of the principal speakers was given a chance for a brief rebuttal, after which 
the meeting was brought to a close by Mrs, Jackman. Her sentiment that she felt there 
had been much light as well as some heat thrown on this controversial topic, was 
enthusiastically applauded. 


MRS. WILLIAM KNOWLAND, MR. JOHN A. SESSIONS AND MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Since the question raised by Mrs. Knowland at the meeting on July 16th received 
publicity in the Los Angeles Times, the San Francisco Chronicle and the Saturday 
Evening Post and possibly other papers, we feel that it might be well for librarians 
to be aware of what is involved. With this in mind we have asked Mr. Sessions, who 

is one of the authors of the book in question, to prepare a statement on the subject. 
For the record, we also quote from a letter from Mr. Sessions to Mrs. Knowland: 





“August ith, 1958. ... Since the press clippings made a good deal of my 
connection with the International Ladies Garment Workers' Union, I think 
it is only fair to those many officers of the AFI-CIO to state that at no 
time did I discuss the work with any official of any union or was the 
manuscript read by any official of any union, and so far as I know Presi- 
dent Dubinsky of this union did not know of the work that I was doing 
until I presented him a cony of the printed book. ... 


John A. Sessions. 
Executive Secretary 
ILGWU Training Institute." 


We are also reprinting herewith the editorial that appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post on July 12th, 1958 p. 10 which gives the gist of Mrs. Knowland's contention. 
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"Law or No Law, There is a Right to Worki" 


",.eIt is seldom mentioned by opponents of right-to-work laws, but one 
giant in the labor movement who had serious doubts about the right of 
unions to decide who should work and who should not was the late Samuel 
Gompers. In the 1925 edition of his autobiography, Seventy Years of 
Life and Labor (Dutton), Gompers, after giving an account of an en- 
counter with a man who had been thrown out of a union for strikebreaking, 
wrote: 'I held and I hold that if a union expels a member and he is 
deprived of his livelihood, in theory or in fact, in so far as he and 
his dependents upon him are concerned, it is capital punishment.' 


"Last year an abridged edition of the Gompers biography appeared under 
the editorship of Prof. Philip Taft, of Brown University, and John A. 
Sessions, a former professor now associated with the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers Union. Unfortunately, this edition omits the 
great emancipator's comment that exclusion from membership in a union 
could amount to 'capital punishment.' 


"If a man can be deprived of the right to work because of nonmembership 
in a union, he can easily be the victim of the capital punishment de- 
scribed by Mre Gompers...." 


Comment By John Ae Sessions: 





Some supporters of Right-to-Work laws have made much of a passage in 
Gompers' autobiography in which he opposed the exoulsion of a union 
member who had not supported a strike. Gompers says that to do so would 
deprive the man of his livelihood and be tantamount to capital punish- 
ment. In this passage, the Right-to-Work law advocates see evidence 
that Gompers was of their camp and they imply that Professor Taft and 

I rewrote history when we omitted the passage from our abridgement of 
the autobiography. 


Actually, the practice to which Gompers objected has long been illegal 
under the Taft-Hartley Act which makes it an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to discriminate against a worker who has been expelled from 
his union for any reason other than nonpayment of dues. We therefore 
omitted the whole discussion as something no longer timely. Undoubtedly 
no two people cutting a manuscript would do it in quite the same way, 
but I think any fair reader will agree that Taft and I have approached 
the work conscientiously. 


It should hardly be necessary to prove that Gompers was in favor of 
union shops and opposed to the principles incorporated into present day 
Right-to-Work laws. But since the question has been raised by the 
Saturday Evening Post and Mrs. Knowland, among others, let it be said 
once and for all that Gompers again and again expressed the view which 
he stated in November, 1903, in the American Federationist that labor 
has a "legal and moral right to refuse to work with non-union workers." 








POSTSCRIPT -- RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 
Mrs. Ruth Caldwell, lodged a verbal protest with ALA President Morsch and Executive 
Secretary Clift on the content and conduct of the meeting on the Right-to-Work laws. 
Mrs. Caldwell attended the meeting in her capacity of Trustee of the Oakland Public 
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Librarye Hannis Smith, President-elect of the Adult Services Division, who had also 
been present at the meeting, replied to Mrs. Caldwell. His letter is here reproduced. 


Dear Mrs. Caldwell: 


I am writing this in my capacity of incoming president of the Adult Ser~ 
vices Division of the American Library Association, of which the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor is a part. This committee, which 
consists of people from our association and members from the AFL-CIO, has 
a long and honorable history of working together toward informing librar- 
ians and labor groups on the many facets of library service to labor. 


The committee in its programs adheres to a number of established library 
principles concerning controversy: We do not avoid controversial issues, 
but we endeavor to provide information and materials on all sides and 
issues of controversy. The "Right to Work" law issue is one of national 
interest and was chosen for this year's program subject for that reasone 
The committee made every effort to secure equally qualified and able 
speakers for both sides and allowed them equal time. Another principle 

to which we adhere is that once we have invited our speakers and assigned 
them the subject of the meeting, we make no attempt to censor or otherwise 
control their presentation or their opinions. 


I regret that the personalities of California politics entered into the 
presentations made to us, but I suppose that is inevitable in the nature 
of the place of meeting and the versonality of the speakers themselves. 
I wish our meeting might have transcended the merely local aspects, and 
shed more light on the subject, rather than heat. The meeting was in no 


way intended to be a sounding board for political candidature, and I 
regret the attempts that were made so to use ite 


I was present, and personally feel that equal time was allowed both 
speakers, and that within the limits of time available, everyone in the 
audience was given an opportunity to ask qestions. And that I feel is 
the essence of our library responsibility in handling such issues on 
our programSe 


July 18, 1958 Hannis S. Smith 
President Elect, Adult Services 
Division of the AeL.Ae 





This mailing of the NEWSLETTER is the first to go out to the revised 
mailing liste Please check the address as it appears on the enve~ 
lope and notify the NEWSLETTER (50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.) . 
if it is incomplete or incorrecte 




















RIGHT TO WORK LAWS 





A selected list for background and current information for the General Readere 


Books 


Braun, Kurt. THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE AND ITS LIMITS. Washington, DeC.: Brookings 
Institution, 1950. 351 pe 

Daniels, Walter Me, ede THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT (Reference Shelf vole 30, noe 
3). New York: HeWe Wilson Coe, 1958. 223 p. 

Fitch, John A, SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 237 De 

Golden, Clinton Se and Harold J. Ruttenberg, THE DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 358 pe 

Keller, Rev. Edward A. THE CASE FOR RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS. Chicago: Heritage 
Foundation Ince, 1956. 128 p. 

Millis, Harry A. and Emily Clark Browne FROM THE WAGNER ACT TO TAFT~HARTLEY. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 72h Pe 

Toner, Reve Jerome Le THER CLOSED SHOP. Washington, DeCe: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 192. 205 pe 


Pamphlets and Articles 


BATTLE OVER "RIGHT=TO-WORK" LAWS. ins: Congressional Digest, February, 1956, ppe 37= 





63. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE "RIGHT TO WORK LAWS", by Congress of Industrial Organizationse 
Request from AFL-CIO Education Department, 815 Sixteenth Ste, N.We, Washington, 
DeCe 

DO RIGHT TO WORK LAWS HURT OR HELP THE ECONOMY? Washington, D.Ce: National Right 
to Work Committee, nedey NePe 

FORCED UNION MEMBERSHIP STEALS YOUR FREEDOM, Washington, DeCe: National Right to 
Work Committee, nedey 15 De 

HOW "RIGHT-TO-WORK™ LAWS ARE PASSED, by John Ge. Shotte Washington, DeCe: Pubiic 
Affairs Institute, 19566 67 De 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE "RIGHT~TO-WORK" LAWS, by Dallas Le Jones. Reprint series no. 
3, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1957. Detroit, Miche: Wayne 
State Universitye 

INVOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION IN UNIONISM, by Philip D. Bradleye Washington, DeCe: 
American Enterprise Association, Ince, 19566 U7 De 

LABOR STANDARDS ARE LOWER IN eee "RIGHT=-TO-WORK" STATES. Washington, DeC.es AFI~ 
CIO, 1958, NePe 

THE LEGAL AND MORAL BASIS OF RIGHT TO WORK LAWS, by Je Ce Gibsone Washington, De Ce 
National Right to Work Committee, 1955, 32 pe 

MORALITY OF RIGHT=TO-~WORK LAWS, by Bernard H. Fitzpatrick. in: Catholic Lawyer, 
April, 1956, ppe 91-107-e See later issues for further discussions. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS, by William R. McIntyre. Washington De Ce: Editorial Research 
Reports, Vole 3) noe 19, Nove 13, 1957. 

"RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS"; three moral studies. Washington, D.C.: International Associa» 
tion of Machinists, 1955, 55 pe 

UNION MEMBERSHIP; as a condition of employment, by Executive Board of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work. New York: National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the UeSeAe, 1956, 11 pe 














UNION SECURITY, by Orme W. Phelps. los Angeles: University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1953, 57 pe 

UNION SHOP UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY, by Jerome Le Toner, 0.5eB. ins Southern Economic 
Journal, January, 195), ppe 258~273. 

WORK FOR RIGHTS. Pittsburgh, United Steelworkers of America, nedey 108 pe 





Bibliographies 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON THE "RIGHT TO WORK" QUESTION AND RELATED ANTI-LABOR LEGIS - 
LATION = 191-1957, by John Hutchinson and Richard J. Patterson, comp. San 
Francisco; California State Federation of Labor, 1957, mim., 2 pe. 

RIGHT TO WORK LAWS; a selected bibliography, by Law Section, compe Sacramento: 
California State Library, 1958, mim.,.16 pe 

SELECTED RECENT REFERENCES ON UNION SECURITY AND THE RIGHT-TO-WORK, by Georgiana 


Herman and Jane Haik, comp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Industrial 
Relations Center, 1957, mime, pp» 


Other Sources 





American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 Sixteenth 
Stes Ne Wey Washington 6; DeCe 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 7, NeYe 

Industrial and Labor Relations Review, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, ithaca, NeYe 

Labor Law Journal, Commerce Clearing House, 025 W. Peterson, Chicago 30, Ille 

National Right to Work Committee, 1025 Connecticut Aveey N.We, Washington 6, DeCe 











UeSe Department of Labor, Washington 25, DeCe 








WASHINGTON, D.C. CONFERENCE 


Plans are underway for our participation in the Workshop to be organized 
at the next Annual Conference to be held in Washington, DeCe You will 
hear more about this. 


MORE ON LABOR RESPONSE TO NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 





Schenectady County Public Librarye Mrs. Vera 0. Chase, Head of the 
Business and Technology Division, informs us that two local labor papers 
carried invitations to the library's "open house” during National Library 
Week e 








GUIDE FOR DEVELOPING PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE FOR LABOR 





A new edition of this will soon be available. It will be sent free of 
charge to all on the mailing list of the NEWSLETTER. Watch for your copye 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP FOR 1958 - 1959 








The membership of the committee is at this moment in a state of fluxe 
The official list will appear in the autumn issues 
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The opinions expressed in this Newsletter do not necessarily represent 
the policy or views of the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups or the American Library Associatione 





